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Notes. 


JOHN JONES (LEANDER A Sancto 
Martino) (1575-1636). 


The account of this eminent Benedictine 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
contain an obvious error which is worth 
correcting. 

The writer of the article, following Foster, 
‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ states that Jones 
graduated as B.C.L. at Oxford in 1600. 
Foster omits, or possibly did not know, the 
dates of Jones’s admissions to the English 
(Jesuit) College at Valladolid and to the 
Order of St. Benedict at Compostella, but the 
article in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ states, correctly, that Jones was 
admitted to the English College on Dec. 20, 
1596, and to the Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Martin, Compostella, in October, 1599: the 
improbability of his having taken his degree 


of B.C.L. at Oxford in 1600 should have_ 


been obvious, and have suggested a confu- 
sion between two men of the same name. 
In addition ‘two Catholic writers state 
that Jones was educated at Westminster 
School, while other writers state that he was 
at Merchant Taylors’ School. 

It seemed therefore that there was a con- 
fusion between probably two and _ possibly 
three men of the same name. This con- 


fusion, by the kindness of the President and another brother, Bartholomew Jones, to 


Librarian of St. John’s College, Oxford, 


‘and the Very Reverend the Rector of the 
Colegio des Ingleses, Valladolid, 1 have been 
enabled to clear up in part, 
| The error has arisen from there having 
' been two contemporaries of the same name, 
| both educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
_and both Law Fellows of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

Their careers, as far as they are material 
for the purposes of this note are as follows: 

Joun Jones, A.: admitted Scholar of St. 
John’s College, from Merchant; Taylors’ 
School, June 28, 1590, being described as 
aged about 17, born in Co, Hereford; ad- 
mitted to a Law Fellowship, June 18, 1593; 
the contemporary ‘Catalogus Sociorum ’ 
records of him ‘‘ Abiit Socius.  Postea im 
transmarinas partes se contult religionis 
causa ’’ (his successor in the fellowship was 
_appointed March 27, 1597); arrived at the 
English College, Valladolid. Dec. 13, 1597, 
when he stated that he was then aged 22, 
-haviug been born in Co, Hereford, ‘‘ hon- 
estis parentibus et de fide Catholica bene 
sentientibus,’’ that he had studied at Ox- 
ford, as a member of St. John’s College. fc 
five years, of which two were spent in the 
study of philosophy and three in the study 
of civil law, and that he had been recon- 
ciled to the Church six months before by 
Father John Garret; admitted to the Col- 
lege on Dec. 20, 1597. 

His subsequent career will be found in the 


‘Dictionary of National Biography’ and 


other standard biographical works. 

Joun Jones, B.: admitted Scholar of St. 
John’s College, from Merchant Taylors’ 
School, 1 July, 1595, being described as born 
in London, aged 18 on Jan 11 preceding; 
admitted Jurist Fellow, July 3, 1595; sup- 
plicated for B.C.L., 1600; described in the 
‘“Catalogus Sociorum’ as ‘‘ Baccalaureus 
Juris. Notarius publicus. Socius mortuus 
est, et sepultus in sacello, et dedit decem 
libras et libros quosdam Collegio.’’ He died, 
according to the College Register, on Tues- 
day, Jan. 27, 1606/7. 

In his will, proved in P.C.C., Feb. 3, 
1606/7 (11 Huddlestone) by his brother 
Alexander Jones, the sole executor and 
residuary legatee, he describes himself as 
Bachelor of Civil Law and Fellow of St. 
John’s College in Oxford, and, after desir- 
_ing to be buried in the college chapel, men- 
tions, in addition to his brother Alexander, 


| whom he leaves lands at Cobham in Kent 
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and houses in Seacole Lane in London, his 
sister, Elizabeth Rooper and her daughter, 
Elizabeth Rooper, and his brother-in-law, 
Lactantius Kooper (see Harl. Soc, xvii., 
p. 73); he also mentions John Sone, B.D. 
(see Robinson, ‘ Register of Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School,’ i., p. 23), who is to preach the 
funeral sermon, and Peter Dawson, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College (see Robinson, 
i., p. 31), and leaves a legacy, among others, 
for the poor of the parish of St. Michael 
Queenhithe, London. 

The will is witnessed by Peter Dawson, 
John Hucksteppe (Tonbridge Fellow of St. 


John’s, 1601 to 1609, when he resigned), and | 


John English (see Robinson, i., p. 38). 

It is worth noting that Wood, in ‘Athen 
Oxonienses,’ in his account of John Jones, 
the Benedictine, states that he studied law, 
but does not identify him with the B.C.L. 
of 1600. 

Whether John Jones was ever at West- 
minster School, before going to Merchant 
Taylors’, as some later writers have sug- 
gested, it is difficult to say: the earliest 
authority for the statement of his having 
been educated there appears to be Weldon, 
who wrote less than seventy years after 
Jones’s death, and may have had access to 
sources of information that are not now 
available: it may well be that some Bene- 
dictine chronicler thought fit to record John 
Jones’s education at a school which, though 
twice re-founded by Royal Founders, traces 
back its history to a Benedictine origin, and 
to omit all mention of a post-Reformation 
foundation. 

J. B. Wxirmore, 


RADEGUNDA BECKET, LADY OF 
MORTIMER. 


In 1385 the manor of Frodsham in 
Cheshire was granted by Richard II to a 
lady of the above name for her life, fuller 
grants being made to her of the same in 
1386 and 1392 (‘ Cheshire Recog. Rolls’). 
The manor was taken out of her hands later 
for waste and want of repairs, but was 
re-delivered to her in 1406 (ibid.). She 
occurs in 1390 as the wife of Sir Desgarry 
Seis (or Seys), Kt., but retained her former 
name. 

Seys was a gentleman of arms who had 
been taken prisoner, apparently abroad fight- 
ing for the Black Prince, and his name was 
among those whom in 1376 the Commons 
petitioned the King to ransom. — (‘ Rot. 


Parl.’ ii. 343a). He received licence in 
1386, as a knight, to buy land in North 
Wales, Flint and Cheshire, and had leases 
from the King of the lordship of Moston, 
Co. Chester, and of Caerwys, Co. Flint, in 
1388. He seems to have been dead by 1491, 
when Radegunda Becket, ‘‘ dame’’ de Mor- 
tymer, and Cadogan Seys were pardoned for 
buying his lands without licence (‘ Ches, 
Recog. Rolls’). 

In 1 Henry IV (1399-40) ‘‘ Ragona”’ de 
Becket, lady of Mortimer, obtained a con- 
firmation, for life, of a grant of a quarter 
of the market of the city of Bordeaux and 
manors in England made by Richard II 
(‘ Pat. Roll’). Leave was given to her in 
4 Henry LV (1402-3) to claim and recover in 
fee the castle of ‘ Jensay ’’ in Gascony (‘ Pat. 
Roll’), while in 1404 she was allowed to go 
to France in order to obtain money due to 
her from the Duc du Berri for her lands in 
Aquitaine (Rymer, ‘ Foedera ’). 

These grants and privileges from succes- 
sive kings indicate a person of some impor- 
tance. Beamont in his ‘ Frodsham’ says 
she was thought to be a widow of Roger Mor- 
timer, Earl of March, slain in 1398, but 
this seems quite impossible. He also adds 
that she died about 1408, but quotes no 
authority and probably deduced the date 
from a subsequent grant of Frodsham, She 
was probably ‘‘ Domina ’’ of Mortimer in 
her own right, but I have failed to trace 
her or her lordship. 

R. 8. B. 


TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF ST. LAWRENCE'S, 
UPTON-CUM-CHALVEY, SLOUGH. 
(See 13 S. i. 426, 505). 


66. In Memory of | Mrs. Thomasin 
Jaccer. | wife of Mr. Isaac Jaccer, of 
Chalvey in this parish | who departed this 
life Jaly 9th, 1791 | aged 68 years.| Isaac 
Jaccrer d. April 5th, 1809. Aged 77. 

67. Sacred | to the memory of | Mr. John 
Pirr | who departed this life Novr. 29th, 
1786 | aged 53 years. | 

This modest stone, what Few vain marbles 


can, 
May truly say, here lies an honest man, 
Foe to loud Praise, a Friend to learned Ease, 
Calmly he looked on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to Fear, 
From Nature’s temp’rate Feast rose satisfy’d, 
that he had liv’d and that 

e dy’d. 
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Also William Pirr | son of John and Mary | 
Pirr | died; in his infancy. 

68. Sacred to the memory of | Paul Adee | 
Pirr | son of John and Mary Pirr | who 
died the 13th of November, 1792 | in the 
19th year of his age. | 

69. Henry son of Edward 
of Eton, Bookseller, d. April 
10th, 1858, aged 42. 

70. Edward d. Dec. 29th, 
1880, aged 32. 

71. Charles Wr11aMs, d. Aug. 8th, 1852, 
aged 39. Charlotte Louisa his wife, d. 
Dec. 23rd, 1862, aged 50. 

72. Martha wife of George Fryer | of | 
Chancery Lane, London, Eng. | born June 
4th, 1767 | died Sept. 7th, 1792.| Caroline 
Fryer their daughter, born July 7th, 1792, 
d. Nov. 25th, 1809. George Fryer, born 
March 25th, 1747, d. Jan. 3rd, 1811. 


73. In memory of | Mr. William Ban- | 
isteR | of this Parish | who died Decbr. 
16th, 1786 | aged 85 years. 


74. Eliza Ann, daughter of William 
Samuel -and Eiiza of Newbury, 
4d. Jan. 19th, 1857, aged 8 years and 8 
months. Rosa Smita her sister, d. Nov. 
9th, 1859, aged 3 years and 10 months. 
Henry Nixey Smiru, d. July 25th, 1864, 
aged 2 years and 6 months. Ada Nixey 
SmitH his sister, d. April 18th, 1876, 
aged 10 years and 8 months. 

75. Here Lyeth the Body of | Mr... 
Richard Prrr | late of London Plumber | 
who Died Feb. ye 23rd, 1749 | aged 28 
years. | Also Mr. Robert Pirr | late of | 
London Plumber | who died May ye 13th, 
1754 | aged 22 years. | Also Mrs. Elizabeth 
GrirFitH | who Died Jany. ye 27th, 1755! | 
aged 24 years. 


76. Frances Sophia Ligonier Yrats, wife 
of Osborn Yuats of Hangattock Court, Bre- 
conshire and of Goodrich House, Hereford- 
shire, d. Jan. 30th, 1832, aged .... 


77. Adam Foster, d. Nov. 13th, 1852, 
aged 75. Susanna his wife d. Aug. 18th, 
1866, aged 90. 

aged ...5, 

79. [This stone is broken into four pieces 
and is lying in the furthest corner of the | 
churchyard. ] 

William Paul (?) late of Walworth (?), | 
Surrey, d. Jan. 17th, 1820, aged ...... 


Elizabeth his wife d. Sept. 27th, 182..., 
aged 71. 


80. Mary Sophia Tahourdin, daughter 
of William Henry and Mary Caroline 
Bonsey, Born May 22nd, 1851, d. March 
Sist, 1852. 


81. Sarah Ann, wife of William Tomtury, 
d. April 11th, 1860, aged 32. 

82. William Ranpatt, d. at Slough, 
May 19th, 1855, aged 55. Catherine, wife 
OF 


83. Here lyes the body of | Dame Mar- 


'garet Trevor | relict of St John Trevor 


{Knt.] and {late wife of] Ferdinando 
Newinecron [Gent.] | Died [March ye] 29th 
[1614] | In the 79th year of her age. 


[The portions in brackets are now illegible 
and are taken from Lipscombe’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Bucks.’] 


84. In Memory of | Mr. John Perryman | 
late of Oakley Green in ye parish of | 
Bray. He died September 27th, 1755 | aged 
84 years.| And also | Mrs. Catherine wife 
of the said Mr. John Perryman. She died 
October ye 7th, 1750 | aged 73 years. | And 
also | Mr. George son of the said | John 


and Catherine Perryman. | He died Octo- 
ber ye 6th, 1755 | aged 44 years. And also | 
Mr. John Prrryman, Junr. | He died 


January ye 6th, 1757, | aged 53 years. 


85. William George Nixey of Springfield 
House, Upton, and 12, Soho Sqre., London, 
Born Aug. 12th, 1812, d. March 31st, 1870. 
Charlotte his wife, Born Feb. 14th, 1820, d. 
Nov. 25th, 1889. Edward Nixey, d. at 
Soho Sqre., March 8th, 1866, aged 63. 
Eliza his wife d. June 22nd, 1877, aged 75. 
George Arthur, son of Edward Onslow 
SeckEr and Charlotte his wife, Born May 
5th, 1876, d. Aug. 27th, 1876. 


East 
(South to North). 


86. In Memory of | Elizabeth Burrows 
Danghter of | John and Elizth. Nrxgy of 
this Parish | Died Jany. 23rd, 1796 | aged 
29 years. | Also Sarah Nrxry | Died Deer. 
16th, 1797 | aged 26 years. 


87. Ann CuHapPELL, daughter of John and 


' Elizth. Nrxey, d. April 4th, 1803, aged 24. 


Edmund, son of John and Elizth. Nrxey, 
junr., d. Jan. 10th, 1800, aged 1 year and 
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9 months. Emma his sister d. Nov. 26th, 
1801, aged 1 year and 9 months. 


88. Elizth. Nixry, wife of John Nixery, 
d. March 3rd, 1813, aged 73. John Nrxey, 
her husband, d. Dec. 26th, 1817, aged 79. 


89. In Memory of | Mary Nrxey, 
Daughter of | John and Elizth. Nrxry| died 
Feby. 24th, 1793 | aged 24 years. | 

Weep not for me, It’s all in vain, 
Death is not loss to me, but gain; 

For I no Ease nor help could have 

Till Death did call me to this silent grave. 


90. Within this vault | lieth the body of| 
John Bo tp, late of London | who departed 
this life the 10th day of | April, 1772, aged 
84 years. | Also of Roger Cutter, of Eton! 
who departed this life the 17th day of | 
December, 1773, aged 58 years. | Also of 
Catherine Curter | daughter of Roger 
Currier | who departed this life the 23rd 
day of | March, 1788, aged 21 years. | Also 
of William Henry, son of | William Henry 
Curter of Eton | who departed this life the 
29th day of | July, 1788, aged 15 months. | 
Mary Curter, wife of the above Roger 
Cutter, d. Nov. 16th, 1802, aged 73. 


91. Martha, wife of William Macponatp 
of Princes Street, Cavendish Sqre., London, 
d. Oct. 23rd, 1854, aged 39 


92. James Scort, late of Hanbury, Staf- 
fordshire, d. June 20th, 1835, aged 59. 


93. Francis d. May 30th, 
1857, aged 45. 


94. Marmaduke William Baxter, plum- 
ber and glazier, d. Nov. 3rd, 1833, aged 40. 
Phoebe Baxter, his widow, d. March 18th, 
1849, aged 51. 


95. William Townsend Ho.ues, 
Oct. 16th, 1840, d. April 13th, 1895. 


96. ete.), d. 
..., aged 49. 


97. Mary Ann, wife of John Deverizr, 
Born April 1st, 1810, d. June 25th, 1874. 
Harry their youngest son, Born Jan. 29th, 
1853, d. at Port Erin, Isle of Man. Aug. 
21st, 1884. John Drverits his father, Born 
Sept. 28th, 1810, d. March 31st, 1891. John 
Turgis Drverriii, eldest son of John and 
Fanny Deverttt, d. Sept. 17th, 1875, aged 4. 


IN, 


FRAMPTON, 


Born 


(grocer, 


Eton College. 
(To be continued). 


Hoty Stones aNp Witches. — In tiese 

_matter-of-fact, materialistic and sceptical 
days it is interesting and refreshing to tind 
‘some of the picturesqueness of rural life 
left. Only the other day I was told of a 
farm near Morpeth every outhouse around 
which is protected by a holy (or ‘‘ immel ’’) 
stone. This is nothing more than a pebble 
with a hole through the centre, but the hang- 
ing of it outside stable and cow-byre has for 
generations been held to be a potent and cer- 
tain means of scaring away witches, who 
might gallop the horses about at midnight 
and milk the kine. Furthermore I was 
told that these old folk had one of these 
stones hung at the end, of their bed so that 
they might sleep in comfort assured that no 
evil spirit could troubie them. 

At this same farm, and maybe at others 
in the district, maslin—a mixture of rye 
and wheat—is still grown for making the 

coarse bread which was once the common 

food of those in the rural north. It built 
up strong bodies and made for perfect den- 
tition, even if it was not appetising to 
look at. 

Then, only last week, a friend who had 
been at Whitby, told me that one of the old 
fishermen had openly confessed that he was 
quite certain that neither witches nor sor- 
cery were extinct. He produced what was 

-to him undeniable and certain proof of 
necromancy being as strong as ever it was 
in his grandfather’s day. Possibly, how- 
ever, he was hardly accurate when he said: 
‘Tn t’au’d days, if they thowt an ugly 
au’d woman was a witch they tossed her 
inti t’harbour. If sha drooned sha wasn’t 
a witch; if sha scrammelled oot sha was, 
so they bont (burnt) her or sent her off ti 
York ti be tried and putten off there.”? Of 
course, as a judge on circuit in the north 
once pointed out, the scriptural injunction 
‘is: ‘* Ye shall not suffer a witch to live,” 
but the Whitby way was rather hard upon 
the innocent ! 

J. Farrrax-BiakEBOROUGH. 


EXTEND = ‘‘TO VALUE”? oR ‘‘.ASSESS.’’? — 
This sense is given in the ‘ O. E. D.,’ which, 
however, does not notice that it occurs twice 

|in Shakespeare’s ‘Cymbeline.’  Steevens, 
Dyce, Schmidt and others explain it as 
‘amplify’ or ‘‘exaggerate’’?; but it was 
the usual word for making an official survey 
or valuation, and it is surprising that it has 
not been brought forward among the many 
‘examples of the dramatist’s familiarity with 
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‘words for drawing up an official report or 


any formal document. 

Probably a surveyor was regarded as one 
who calculated the full value, and the meta- 
phor would be the same as in ‘‘ rack rent,”’ 
and Shakespeare’s own phrase, ‘‘ we rack — 
the value.”’ 

The other technical use of the word as. 
‘‘sieze officially’ looks very different; but | 
probably the one act was very often a pre- 
liminary to the other. 

OLD Sarum. 


Farrnevon alias Cook (p. 1539): 
“ Dust.”’—The ‘ D.N.B.’ has an account of — 
the last Abbot of Reading, who was executed | 
for supposed ‘‘ high treason,’’? and beatified | 
by Leo XIIL: but it does not allude to the 
following incident which is related in- 
Fuller’s ‘ Church History,’ first published 
in 1655. 1 quote from the Oxford edition 
of 1845, vol. iii. pp. 340-1 :— 


King Henry the Eighth, as he was hunting 
in Windsor Forest, either casually lost, or 
(more probably) wilfully losing himself, struck 
down about dinner-time to the Abbey of Read- , 
ing, when, disguising himself (much for de- 
light, more for discovery, to see unseen), he 
was invited to the abbot’s table, and passed 
for one of the King’s guard; a place to which 
the proportion of his person might properly 
entitle him. A sirloin of beef was set before 
him (so knighted, said tradition, by this King 
Henry); on which the king laid on so lustily, 
not disgracing one of that place, for whom he 
was mistaken. Well fare thy heart, quoth the 
abbot; and here in a cup of sack I remember 
the health of his grace your master. I would 
give a hundred pounds on the condition I could 
feed so heartily on beef as you do. Alas! my 
weak and queasy stomach will hardly digest 
the wing of a small rabbit or chicken. The 
king pleasantly pledged him, and heartily 
thanked him for his good cheer, and after 
dinner departed as undiscovered as he came 
thither. Some weeks after the abbot was 
sent for by a pursuivant, brought up to Lon- 
don, clapt in the Tower, kept close prisoner, 
fed for a short time on bread and water; yet 
not so empty his body of food as his mind was 
‘filled with fears, creating many suspicions to 
himself when and how he had incurred the 
‘King’s displeasure. At last a sirloin of heef 
was set before him, on which the abbot fed 
as the farmer of his grange, and verified the 
proverb, that two hungry meals make the 
third a glutton. In springs King Henry out 
of a private lobby, the invisible spectator of 
the abbot’s behaviour. ly lord,’ quoth the. 
King, ‘ presently deposit your hundred pounds 
in gold, or else no going hence all the days of 
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your life. 1 have been your physician to cure 
you of your queasy stomach; and here, as I 
eserve, | demand my fee for the same.’ The 
abbot down with his dust, and glad he had 
escaped so, returned to Keading; as somewhat 
lighter in his purse, so much merrier in heart, 
than when he came thence. 

ls there any truth in this story? If so, 
when did this imprisonment take place? 

The use of the word ‘‘dust’’ for money, 
though not common so early, is noted in the 
‘N.E.D.’ as having occurred in the years 
1526 and 1607. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


’ The Times of Feb. 5 prints a letter from 
the Chairman of the Committee of the 
British School of Athens, which must be of 
the greatest interest to archeologists. It 
announces that Sir Arthur Evans has made 
over to the Trustees of the School, by deed 
of conveyance, his property at Knossos in 
Crete—the site, that is, of the Palace of 
Minos, of the little Palace and neighbouring 
Minoan houses, his headquarters house, and 
the Villa Ariadne with the garden and vine- 
yard adjoining. Sir Arthur’s announce- 
ment of this most munificent gift is accom- 
panied by the expression of a hope that the 
villa may serve as an archeological station 
for British research in Crete and the South 
Aegean. 

L’Intermédiaire, in a correspondence on 
the origin of the Order of the Garter, quotes 
from the Catalonian romance of ‘ Tirant lo 
Blanch’ an account of the traditional inci- 
dent at ‘the dance which differs from that 
commonly given, and is not to be found in 
Fournier. Our readers may be glad to 
have it: 

A une danse i la Cour d’Angleterre. une dame 
nommeée Madresilva (1) perditune jarretiére en 
dansant. Un certain chevalier la ramassa. 

Roi vit Vincident et demanda au chevalier de 
la lui apporter et de Ja lui fixer & la jambe 
gauche, au-dessous de genou, exactement. S. M. 
la porta de cette facon pendant quatre mois et 
personne ne s’avisa de lui parler de cela. Mais 
nn jour une des demoiselles favorites du Roi, 
lui dit que la Reine, aue les demoiselles d’hon- 
neur, le peuple du Royaume et les gens du 
dehors. étaient tous mécontents de ce qu’il 
faisait un tel honneur & Madresilva. Le Roi 
répondit: “ Alors la Reine est mécontente et 
les étrangers et ceux de mon royaume s’en 
étonnent?’’ Apres quoi, il dit ces mots eh 
frangais: ‘‘ Puni soyt qui mal hi pense.” . .. 
“ Maintenant je promets a Dieu, dit le Roi, 
Winstituer et de fonder sur cet incident un 


at legal terms. In medieval Latin ‘‘ extensor ”’ 

ot was a surveyor, and in Spanish and Italian . 

fe ‘extender’? and ‘‘stendere’’ are still the 
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Ordre de chevalerie, qui, aussi longtemps que 
durera le monde, subsistera en souvenir de 
cette traternité et de cet Ordre que j’aurai 
institué. 

A correspondent of the Daily Mail (Jan. 
29, 1924) records a curious dialectal use of 
the word ‘‘ scandalous’’ which comes very 
near to its original meaning. It seems that 
a certain village (unfortunately unnamed) 
is known locally as ‘* a scandalous village.”’ 
Why? 

“Ask any motorist (the correspondent writes), 
who has ever visited it for the first time. Our 
Main road through the village has the appear- 
ance of going on for ever. But it comes to a 
sudden stop. There is no signpost, no warning. 
Whenever we hear a car dashing past at top 
speed, we know very well that presently it will 
be back again with an inquiry: Can you tell 
me the way?” 

Perhaps most of us think of oxdvdadov 
as meaning ‘‘a cause of stumbling’ but 
its first sense is a ‘“‘trap or snare laid for 
an enemy ’’—-so that the use of the word has 
an even more telling appearance of reversion 
than it at first presents. 

The Morning Post, commenting on the 
production of ‘ Macbeth’ by the Fellowship 
of Players, mentions an old stage supersti- 
tion that Matthew Locke’s music for that 
play is unlucky. Mr. Harry 
quoted as saying that this belief was very 
strong some thirty years ago, and that he 
knew it to receive melancholy confirmation, 
when a repertory company which had used 
Locke’s music found at the end of the week 
that some one had absconded with the whole 
of their cash, so that nobody could be paid. 
To hum or whistle any of the tunes within 
the theatre was thenceforth a dire offence; 
but possibly Mr. Nelson is right in referring 
this to an older and more general supersti- 
tion that whistling in a theatre is unlucky. 


Oucries. 


Ws must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 


interest to affix their names and addresses to | n 
be | Parliament, 1792 or 3, but this Act, so far 


their queries in order that answers 


may he 
sent to them direct. 


Ricwarp Cox, Founprer or Cox’s Banx.— 
Can any reader help me in two small mat- 
ters of interest to the compilers of the 
history of Cox and Company, the Army 
Agents and Bankers, which is now in course 
of preparation ? 
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1. The firm was founded in 1758 by 
Richard Cox, who was then Secretary to 
Lord Ligonier. Lord Ligonier was _ the 
Colonel of the first Regiment of Foot Guards 
and gave Richard Cox the agency in 1758, 
The date that I am anxious to find is that 
of the appointment of Mr. Cox as Lord 
Ligonier’s Secretary. 

2. The business was started in Mr. Cox’s 
private house, at No. 28—now 42—Albe 
marle Street, W. A few years afterwards it 
was transferred to the neighbourhood of 
Charing Cross. The date in this case that 
I am anxious to find is that of the com- 
mencement of Mr. Cox’s occupation of the 
house in Albemarle Street. 


There appears to be no life of Lord 
Ligonier (from which one would expect to 
get some indication of the first date), nor do 
the records of the family or the firm that 
are at my disposal give any indication of 
the second date. . 

R. H. Drave. 


Roman CatHotrc ArMy Orricers.—Per- 
/haps some correspondent could answer & 
query ‘to which I myself have failed to find 
an answer, namely—at what date were com- 
missions in the British Army open to Roman 
Catholics. T have seen it stated that in 
‘the Army under the Duke of Wellington in 
| Spain and Portugal there were no Catholic 
| Officers. Is this correct? Two of my great- 
‘uncles (Kenny) held commissions in _ the 
| Army at this time, and they were certainly 
| Irish Catholics. They were Surgeons; I have 
' seen their names in an Army List of the 
period; but possibly an exception was made 
/in the case of medical men. 


In the Memoirs of Miles Byrne (London: 
A. H. Bullen, 1907), it is stated that several 
‘of the Irish Brigade officers in the service 
of France at the time of the Revolution, 
1790, who emigrated to England, took ser- 
vice in the British Army; these men were 
mostly born in France, and were, of course, 
Catholics. 

I have referred to the Act of the Irish 


as I am aware, only threw open certain 
positions in the Army and Navy in Ireland 
to Catholics. 

Did the Act of 1829, which allowed Cath- 
olics to become Members of Parliament, also 


deal with this question of Army and Navy 
Officers ? 


W. H. MacManov. 
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BripGWaTer, Prince or tHE Hoty RomMAN 
Empire.—Francis Henry Egerton, the 8th, 
and last, Earl of Bridgwater. is stated in 


the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ to | 


have been a Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Both he, and his father John 
Egerton, Bishop of Durham, used on their 
book-stamps what appears to be the crown o1 
coronet of that dignity. I should be glad to 
the family the 
honour was first conferred, as I do not sup- 
pose it would be given to either a bishop or 
a clergyman of the Church of England. I 
can find no refernce to it in any Peerage or 
other work which I have consulted. 
H. J. B. 
43, Egerton Gardens, $.W.3. 


‘Tur Westuinster Atict’ (See ante p. | 


47, s.v. ‘Some Pseudonym Problems ’).— 
H. H. Munro (No. 7) is referred to in this 
query as the author of ‘The Westminster 
Alice.’ 
could inform me whether this 
was made in pamphlet form, and, if so, 
whether it would be possible to obtain a 
copy. I understand from my _ booksellers 
that it is out of print 
Henry CHURCHILL. 


Butrer Rotts Two Freer Lone.—In The 
Farmer’s Magazine for Aug. 31, 1832, there 
is an article on the ‘‘ Use of Butter in 
England,”’ and from it I make the following 
quotations : 

In London, the butter of Epping and Cam- 
bridge is in the highest repute. 

Kpping butter 

is brought to market in rolls from one to two 
feet long, weighing a pound each. 

Cambridgeshire butter 

is made up into rolls like Epping butter, and 
generally salted or cured before being brought 
tomarket. The London dealers, having washed 
it, and wrought the salt out of it, sell it for 
Epping butter. The butter of Suffolk and 
Yorkshire is often sold for that of Cambridge- 
shire, to which it is little inferior. Somerset- 
shire butter is thought to equal that of Epping; 
it is brought to market in dishes containing 
half a pound each, out of which it is taken, 
washed, and put into different forms by the 
dealers of Bath and Bristol. Gloucestershire 


and Oxfordshire butter is very good; it is | 
made up in half-pound packs or prints, packed | 


up in square baskets, and sent to the London 
market by waggon. 

, Considerable quantities of butter are made 
ia Ireland... . Some of the best Irish butter 
brought to London, after being washed and re- 
— s sold as Dorsetshire and Cambridge 
utter. 
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The salt butter of Holland is superior to 
that of every other country...... it forms 
three-fourths of all the foreign butter we im- 


ort. 

shall be glad to be favoured with_ 
‘information and references on the following 
| points:—(1) What was the length of rolls 
of butter previous to 1832? (2) What 
object was served by making a pound of 
butter into a two foot roll? (3) What 
_were the dishes containing half a pound of 
_Somersetshire butter made of, and what was 
‘their shape? (4) What was the shape of 
-the Gloucestershire and Oxford half-pound 
butter prints? (5) What weight was placed 
'in a basket, and what were the baskets 
_made of? 


R. Hepcer Wattace. 


Burrer-TeeTH.—It is recorded that the 
upper front teeth are called ‘‘ butter-teeth ”’ 
/in West Somerset. Is the phrase used else- 
where? 

R. Heperr Wattace. 


Mepat or St. Georce.—Some years ago I 
picked up what appears to be a leaden medal 
‘of about the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
tury. It resembles a thin coin 14 inchesin 
diameter. On one side is a figure of Sv. 
George on horseback slaying the dragon, 
the surrounding inscription: 5s. 
| GEORGIVS : EQUITVM : PATRONVS. On the 
reverse is a representation of Christ stilling 
the waters, with the surrounding inscrip- 
‘tion: IN: TEMPESTATE : sEcvRITAS. I will 
‘gladly send a rubbing to anyone who can 
help me to cast any light on it . ; 


A, A. H. R. 


‘* Conporriere.’’—Some of the best Italian 
dictionaries define this as a ‘‘ leader” of 
any kind, while most English _ historians 
have restricted it to leaders of mercenary 
troops (condotti). 
| The former view implies derivation from 
Latin conductor, which would have become 
in Italian condottore, while the termination 
_-tere usually represents -arivs. Probably, 
| however, our word was of later formation, 
/and the sequence was: conducti (hired men) ; 
'condotti (mercenaries) ; condottiere (dealer 
‘in condotti, soldier of fortune). 
_ It would be interesting to hear the opinion 
of Mr. A. Hoare, with whose etymological 
| dictionary few of native origin can compete. 
Oxp Sarum. 
Pickwick: OricIn or Name.—The story 
which originally appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
|many years ago to the effect that the firs 
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Pickwick was a foundling, was dismissed as | 
legendary .in. contributions on the Pickwick 
family in ‘N. & Q.’ during 1918. Buz is 
this so? It has been stated recently that | 
there is an entry dated 1694 in the church | 
register of Corsham, Wilts (in which the | 
hamlet of Pickwick is situated), showing | 
Pickwick as the family name of the Bath | 
coach proprietor. Can any reader supply a | 
transcript of this entry? 
A. B. 


‘Peter I[ppetson.’-—Can any reader tell 
me from what French source Du Maurier 
got ‘‘ La Fée Tarapata poum,’’ mentioned 
so often in the early part of his beautiful 
novel, ‘ Peter Ibbetson.’ 

EK. H. Lrenpon. 

James Price.—I seek genealogical details 
of the ancestry of James Price. He was 
born Jan, 5, 1754. He married, firstly at 
Stepney Church, June 5, 1774, Susannah 
, who died Mar. 17, 1788, aged 34, 
having had issue by him :—- 

(1) Sophia, born August 23, 1776; 
(2) Mary Anne, b. Aug. 19, 1779; (3) James 
Joseph, b. May 14, 1784; (4) George, b. 
July 21, 1786. He married, secondly, at 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields (date unknown), 
Mary ——, who died Nov. 10, 1813, and was 
buried at Milton Church, near Gravesend, | 
having had issue, Sarah, born Apr. 2, 1792. | 
She married James Adrian Auber, at Old | 
St. Pancras Church, Nov. 30, 1811, and had 
issue. 

James Price died in 1830, or 1831, and | 
was buried at Edmonton Church, Middlesex. | 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. | 

Macavtay’s Criticism or MonTGoMERY 
AND CroKER.—I should be glad to be referred 
to any replies that may have been published © 
to Macaulay’s criticisms of Robert Mont-. 
gomery’s Poems and of Croker’s edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

H. J. AYLirre. 

20, College Road, Brighton. 

CALCAVELLA (WINE).—This name is found 
on decanter labels, but Redding in his ‘ His- 
tory of Wines’ has it ‘‘ Carcavellas, well 
known in England.”” Assuming Redding to | 
be correct, how did this difference arise, or | 
are they two distinct varieties ? 


Batt Famity.-—I am anxious for inform. | 
‘ation about a Robert Ball (probably of a 
Somerset family) who was at Weymouth in | 
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architect of St. Mary’s Tower. 
/was rebuilt, with the 


-having in 1694 been destroyed by fire. 


1831. Was he married? Where and when 
did he die? Any information about the 
family would be most acceptable. 
ALFRED F. Jopp. 
9, Woodland Road, 
Upper Norwood, London, 8.1.19. 


Norr Famity.—Charles Nott stayed at 
West Harptree, Somersetshire, about 1848, 
Can any reader inform me whether he was 
married? Where and when did he die? 
Any information about this family would 
be much appreciated. 

ALFRED F. Jope. 

9, Woodland Road, 

Upper Norwood, London, 8.E.19. 

Epwarp Sayer, Barrister-at-law of the 
Middle Temple, is described in the ‘ Dict. of 
Living Authors’ (1816) as ‘‘a very ingen- 
ious poet and an excellent painter,”’ and is 
also said to have published ‘‘ a number of 
admirable caricatures.’”’ Further informa- 
tion about him and his works is desired. 
When and where did he die? 

G. F. R. B. 


Str Georce Howarp, Field Marshal, died 
July 16, 1796. I should be glad to learn 
the date of his birth and the respective dates 
of his two marriages in 1747 and 1776. The 
‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxviii, 17, does not give 
the required information. 

G. F. R. B. 


Hovusk, CHESHIRE.”’— 
Where is this? It is the description of a 
birthplace in the 1851 census. 

SeRococp. 


Replies. 


THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF 
ST. MARY, WARWICK. 
(LS: ix: S77, 


The burial of the late Lord Warwick in 
St. Mary’s Church recalls an ancient con- 
troversy, still unsettled, as to who was the 
This tower 
nave, aisles, and 
in 1704, the earlier structure 
The 
question has been discussed at intervals in 
‘N. & Q.’ and elsewhere by antiquaries and 
architects, but hitherto without definite 


transepts 


conclusion, 


Walpole, in his ‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ 
attributes the rebuilt tower to Sir Williain 


Frsruary 9, 1924, 
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Wilson, variously described as ‘‘ builder,”’ | 
architect,’ and scuipuor,’’ who was born | 
at Leicester, lived in Sutton Coidheid, and | 
there died June 5, 1/10, aet.. 69. uch could | 


now be told of that craftsman and his work, | 


but ‘‘ that is another story.’’ Noble, in his 
‘Continuation of Grainger,’ attributes the 
work to one ‘‘ Francis Smith, a provincial 
architect.’’ The poet Gray in a letter to 
his friend Dr. Wharton, Sept. 18, 1754, 
remarks of the Beauchamp Uhapel, ‘‘ This 
Chapel is preserved entire,’’ and adds, ‘* the 
body of the church was burnt down sixty 
years ago, and rebuilt by Sir C. Wren.” In 
‘Renaissance Architecture in England,’ by 
the Rev. E. Hermitage Day, D.v. (1910), 
the Tower is again attributed to Wren: 
“In {the tower of St. Mary’s, Warwick, 
rebuilt after a fire in 1694, together with 
the nave and its aisles, Wren worked in a 
mixture of styles.’”? A Warwickshire Guide- 
book dated 1904 states that ‘‘ Unfortunately 
the work was entrusted to a local builder 
who was his own architect, with deplorable 
results. It was long thought that Sir 
Christopher Wren had something to do with 


the designs, but that calumny is now dis- | 
This conclusion, confirming Wal- | 


proved.”’ 
pole, has been shewn by careful investigation 
to be as near the truth as we are likely to 
get. 

The main sources of evidence are (1) cer- 
tain drawings by Sir Christopher Wren for 
the proposed rebuilding of St. Mary’s 
Church, Warwick, now in the Library of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford; and a comparison 
of these with the present structure. (2) The 
writings of Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, 

(1) To deal first with the Wren draw- 
ings: About the time when controversy was 
resumed in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ (May 9, 
1914), the present writer had some corres- 
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besides countless smaller differences; but the 
height, according to scale, would be about 
17 teet (the height of the present Tower), in 
spite of 1ts appearance, 

Unlike the present Tower, which has 
-eight pinnacles, Wren’s design has only 
‘tour; but the chief contrast lies the 
‘“debased’’ and redundant ornamentation 
of the former and the bald simplicity 
imposed upon himself by Wren. The body 
of the Church also, as designed by Wren, 
bears no resemblance to the existing build- 
ing. ‘‘ There are some other plans,’’ to 
quote again from Captain Sands’s letters, 
‘‘which may represent other ideas that 
Wren tried, but they are even less like the 
present tower than the one I have tried to 
draw. Wren’s design includes a ground- 
| plan and the drawing measures 12” by 12.” 
|The other three volumes include alternative 
'plans for St. Paul’s; several of St. James’s 
| Palace; of Westminster School; part of a 
‘plan of Whitehall not executed, but even- 
‘tually used by Hawksmoor, one of Wren’s 
_pupils, for the gallery running round part 
|of the Library of All Souls’. How the draw- 
ings, which are assumed to have been made 
in 1695, the year after the fire, came into 
possession of Alk Souls’ is not known; there 
is at any rate no written record. Mr. 
Butterfield identified the designs for St. 
Mary’s Church about the year 1884. 


(2) To turn to the documentary evidence 
in support of Sir. W. Wilson’s claim: In 
the ‘ Notices of the Church of St. Mary and 
the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick (1835), 
Warwickshire Nat. Hist and Archeological 
Society,’ is a tinted frontispiece by J. G. 
Jackson, shewing the southern aspect of the 
Tower. It has eight pinnacles, and around 


_the base of the parapet are twelve shields 


bearing arms of the various Earls of War- 


pondence with the late Captain Leslie) yi. “On a frieze about level with the 
Kelham Sands, then up at Oriel, who. parapet of the nave runs an inscription 

entered with zest Into an examination of | round three faces of the Tower. The body 


the Wren drawings. By permission of Pro- 
fessor Oman and with the help of the 
courteous Librarian, the All Souls’ collec- | 
tion of Wren’s drawings, four volumes in 
all, was carefully searched, and the designs | 
for St. Mary’s, Warwick, were found all 
together in one of the four volumes. © That | 
Wren’s Tower bears no resemblance to the 


present one is evident from Captain Sands’s | 
report : | 


The whole effect is that of a broader, lower, | 
and plainer tower than the actual building, 


of the Church, so the ‘ Notices’ state, was 
completed A.D. 1704, under the superintend- 
ence of Sir William Wilson, at a cost of - 
£4,374 9s. 5d. References are made to “ Sir 
William Willson’s (sic) Tower that failed, 
which should have been 98 feet high, with 
4 pinnacles.’’ as under: 


to nave. 45 

built and pulled down. 29. 

98. feet. 
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“New Tower,’ Hight ” (sic), 

Church 45 
Belfry 21 
Chimes Room 11 
Bell Room 40 

117 teet 
It is stated that ‘‘ Mr. Smith’ (pre- 


sumably the ‘‘ Francis Smith’’ mentioned 
by Noble) ‘‘ was the builder of the body of 
the church under Sir W. Wilson’s super- 
intendence.’’ It will be observed that there 
still remains in these particulars some 
ambiguity as to the authorship of the tower 
that took the place of ‘‘ Sir William Will- 
son’s tower that failed.’’ Nevertheless, 
these ‘ Notices’ were the work of Mr. M. H. 
Bloxam, perhaps the greatest authority on 
such matters of his day, and in his * Prin- 
ciples of Ecclesiastical Gothic Architecture’ 
(eleventh and last edition, 


and transepts of the church of St. Mary at 
Warwick,’’ and adds thq following state- 


ment in a footnote: ‘‘ This structure, which | 


was erected after a design by Sir William 
Wilson, is fully described in a work entitled 
‘Notices of the Churches in Warwick- 


shire ’.’’ The first reference and note 


occurred in the seventh edition, 1845, and | 


are included in each subsequent edition, so 
it may be concluded that during thirty-seven 
years this careful authority saw no reason to 
alter his opinion. 

Wilson’s work may be denounced as 
‘“‘deplorable,’’ but it is subservient to and 
more or less in harmony with the old part. 
Of the tower Mr. Bloxam remarks: ‘‘ When 
seen from a distance the lofty proportions 
and outline . . . are calculated to strike the 
eye, and the effect is noble and pleasing; it 


is on close examination that, in detail at | 


least, it will not bear criticism.’’ (‘ Notices,’ 
p. 37). 
S. T. H. Parkes. 

Tue ‘“‘ Witp”’ or Sussex (cxlvi. 65).—It 
would seem that in the early part of the 
seventeenth century the Weald of Kent was 
called the ‘‘ Wild.” Dr. Harris (‘ History 
of Kent,’ 1719, p. 346) speaks of ‘‘ that large 
tract of land called the Weald, or most 
commonly the Wild of Kent.’ But Hasted 
(‘ History of Kent,’ vol. i. 
generally careful to note local pronunciation, 
does not mention ‘‘ Wild,’’ nor is it to be 
found in Parish and Shaw’s ‘ Dictionary of 


the Kentish Dialect.’ which gives ‘the pro-. 


nunciation of Weald as ‘‘ wee-ld.’’ 
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1882), vol. i. | 
p. 500, he refers to ‘‘ the tower, nave, aisles, — 


1788) who is. 


Fesrvary 9, 1924, 


The old spelling of the word was ‘‘ weald” 
or ‘*welde,’”’ ‘“walda” or ‘‘wald.”’ The 
| large manor of Aldington at the eastern end 
of the Kentish Weald included among its 
members in 1540, places called North and 
| South Weild (Hasted, vol. iii, 1790, p. 454). 
I have not met with the spelling ** wild” 
'in a document. 
| Lambarde (‘ Perambulation of Kent,’ 
1570) says the Weald was “‘ nothing els but 
/a desart and waste Wildernesse.’’ In a suit 
touching the boundaries of the Kentish 
| Weald in 1815, Karl Stanhope of Chevening 
(who was said to profess great knowledge on 
“the subject) stated in his evidence that a 
Weald meant a Wild (Furley’s ‘ Weald of 
' Kent,’ ii, 643). The pronunciation ‘ wild” 
have been influenced by Lambarde's 
wildernesse.”’ 

F. W. Harpman. 


Mary Wottstonecrarr (4 38. vi. 341; 
exlvi. 28).-I am very sorry that Jane Gar- 
_diner’s exercises, for which Mr. W. Crarx 
Durant inquires, cannot be found among the 
remnant of W. C. B.’s books, ner can I trace 
‘those that were sold to facilitate removals. 

It may be worth noting that in W. C. B.’s 
own copy I find the marginal note ‘‘ wrong” 
written in pencil, evidently by himself, (1) 
against the words ‘‘then Miss Massey,” 
(2) against the statement that in 1796 Mrs, 
J. G. kept a school at 50, Mytongate, Hull, 
—at the former reference. 

It is gratifying to know that his volum- 
inous notes de omnibus rebus from 1865 to 
his death in 1912 are still found useful. 
W.E. B. (filius natu max. W. C. B.) 


Krnestey’s ‘Herewarp THE Wake’ 
'(cxlvi. 67).—The 3rd_ volume (1895-97) of 
Fenland Notes and Queries,’ in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, has appended to 
it a printed copy and translation of ‘De 
-Gestis Herwardi Incliti Militis.’ There is 
| also a facsimile of the first page of the MS., 
which, it is stated, is contained in a book 
compiled by Robert of Swaffham, and tradi- 
tionally supposed to be founded on a record 
which the Mass Priest Leofric wrote in 
Hereward’s life-time. The MS. is, or was, 
in the possession of the Dean and Chapter 
of Peterboro’. : 
This version, transcribed by S. H. Miller 
and translated by the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, 
was apparently to be obtained, separate from 
the ‘Fenland N. & Q.,’ for 5/-; the pub- 
lisher was Geo. C. Caster, of Peterboro’. 
Irvine Gray. 
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Witttam Wycuerry (cxlvi, 27, 70).—In 
a London Directory published by J. Osborn 
in 1740, there is a Mustard Alley Castle 
Lane. The references to the latter are 
Castle Lane Castle Street, and Castle Lane 
Westminster. Ten Castle Streets are given. 
viz, Air Street—Bloomsbury—Cavendish 
Market—near Long Acre—near the Royal 
Mewse (sic)—in the Park—Saffron Hill— 
Shoreditch fields—Spitaifields and Thames 
Street. 

For the present purpose the last five of 
these, and the Westminster Castle Lane may 
be ruled out. 

Considering the character of the lady who 
lodged at the Crooked Billet it seems prob- 
able that Mustard Alley was off the Castle 
Lane leading out of the Air Street, the Long 
Acre, or the Royal Mewse Castle Street. 
The latter is now the lower portion of Char- 
ing Cross Road, and seems to me the most 
likely locality in which to look for the alley. 
The only Castle Lane I can find marked 
in my Rocque is the one at Westminster, 
and judging from the map no alley led out 
of it. I have not access to Horwood’s map 
of 1799, but if Mr. Summers can consult 
that or Rocque’s large scale map he will 
probably be able to see which Castle Street 
had a Castle Lane leading out of it, and if 
he finds that, then he has got the position of 
Mustard Alley, though I doubt if the Alley 
itself would be named. 

T. W. Tyrretw. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth, 


Liprorp Law  (exlvi, 65).—This poem, 
called ‘The Lydford Journey,’ or ‘ Lydford 
Law,’ by William Browne (1591-1643 ?), has 
een printed in Westcote’s ‘ Devonshire,’ 
date 1630, but not published until 1845 (19 
verses only); in ‘Prince’s Worthies of 
Devon,’ 1701 (16 verses); in Rowe’s ‘ Per- 
ambulation of Dartmoor,’ 1848 (20 verses) ; 
in Browne’s collected poems (20 verses) ; and 
elsewhere. 

Lydford Castle (once the capital messuage 


of the manor of Lydford which includes the | 


Forest or Chace of Dartmoor), was used as 
a Stannary court-house and as a prison for 


offenders against the Stannary laws and laws | 


of the Forest. Traces of the dungeon can 


still be seen within the ruins of the Keep, | 


which is a fine example of masonry, 
described in a Survey made in 1345 by 
William Cussans and Hugh Berewyk as “‘ a 
certain tower well crenellated and covered 


with a roof of sheet lead, in which tower 


are two [chambers ?] with one fireplace, and 


two chambers below with one prison, well 
and becomingly ornamented and repaired.”’ 

Ray mentions a proverb ‘‘ First hang and 
draw, then hear the cause by Lidford Law.” 

Thomas Cruse, gent., was appointed to the 
Office of Warden and Bailiff ot the Prince’s 
Liberties in Co, Devon, with return of 
writs, etc., on 26 June, 1619. 

John Vaughan and John Doble are stated 
by Westcote to have been attorneys of the 
Court. 

The 1896 edition of Rowe’s ‘ Perambula- 
tion’ contains an article on the poem. 

Ducatus. 


Devonshire people say ‘‘ Lydford’’ law. 
The ballad was written by William Browne, 
the Tavistock poet, and 8. F. will find a 
version in Rowe’s ‘‘ Perambulation of the 
Ancient and Royal Forest of Dartmcor.’ 
This author supposes it to have been written 


‘in 1644, but Westcote has it in his ‘ View 


of Devonshire’ in 1630. Page in ‘ An Ex- 
ploration of Dartmoor’ refers to the poem 
and in a footnote says the number of stanzas 
differs strangely. Thus Prince, in his 
‘Worthies of Devon,’ published in 1701, 
gives but sixteen, omitting the ninth, tenth 
and eleventh, in which he is followed by 
Chalmers in his ‘ Works of the British 
Poets,’ published in 1810, and G. Grose, who 
wrote his ‘ Provincial Glossary’ a year 
later. Hazlitt’s ‘Whole Works of William 
Browne,’ 1868-69, reproduced the version 
given by Brydges, which contains 20 verses, 
and this version is thought by Pengelley 
to be the correct one. 

Browne, who was born 1590, is, as is well- 
known, the author of ‘ Britannia’s Pas- 
torals,’ ‘The Shepherd’s Pipe,’ ete. Prince 
describes ‘‘ Lydford Law” as 


the excursion of a luxuriant fancy, on the 
most ancient town and burrough of Lydford, 
lying in Dartmoor; the largest parish in the 
country or the Kingdom, the whole forest of 
Dart belonging to it: To whose parson or 
rector all the tythes thereof are due. You 
must esteem this a satyrical description of 
what it was (in this poet’s time, which was 
some score of years since), rather than what 
it is at present; having met with some late 
improvements, 


Master Crews, mentioned in the lines 
quoted by S. F., refers to the Steward of 
Lydford and John Vaughan or John Doble 
to the Attorneys of the Court. 

W. G. Watson. 
Pinhoe. 
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Lydford, as it is more usually spelt now, 
was at one time the site. of the prison to 
which the four Stannary Courts, which sat 
at Tavistock, Plympton, Ashburton and 
Chagford, committed their prisoners. ‘‘ Lid- 
ford law” was like ‘‘ Jedburgh justice ’”’ 
and ‘‘ Judge Lynch,’’ a proverbial phrase. 

The poem, of which. the first tlree lines of 
the first verse, and the whole of the sixth 
verse, are quoted at the above reference, - 
attributed by John Prince (1643-1723), 
his ‘ Worthies of Devon’ (1701), to William 
Browne (1591- 1643 7), “ea Tavistock, as to 
whom see the ‘ D. N. 

The ‘ 
W. Browne, ‘ Works’ 
“* Lydford Law.” 

In Alexander Chalmers’s ‘ English Poets ’ 
(1810), vol. vi. p. 335, the first two lines of 
the sixth verse are given thus: 


(1772), iii, 157, for 


One lyes there for a seam of malt, 
Another for a peck of salt. 
‘ Notes state that Crews was the steward 
and the other two persons attorneys of the 
Court (presumably that at Tavistock). 
Joun B. 


A full account of ‘‘ The Law of Lydford ”’ . 


may be found in Mr .William Crossing’s 
“Folk Rhymes of Devon,’ pp. 70-80 (Exeter, 
Commin, 1911). 

M. 


H. Humpnrey, Pustisuer (13 S. i. 491; 
exlvi. 15).—According to the imprint on a 
large coloured caricature I have by James 
Gillray (not Gilroy), relating to Boydell’s 
Shakespeare Gallery in Pall Mall, H. Hum- 
phrey, the print-publisher, was in 1789 at 
18, Old Bond Street. He (or she) after- 
wards removed to 27, St. James’s Street, 
and it was from the balcony of this house 
that Gillray threw himself in a fit of 
insanity, the occupier at this date, 1815, 
being, according to many works of refer- 
ence, a Miss Humphrey. Wheatley gives 
““Miss Humphrey,’’ as also does Walford, 
and the last historian to follow suit is Mr. 
E. Beresford Chancellor, in his interesting 

‘Memorials of St. James's Street,’ recently 
published. 


I have several of Gillray’ s prints bearing | 


the name of H. Humphrey as publisher, but 
have never come across any with the name 
of Miss or Mrs. Humphrey upon them. 
Was there ever a Mr. H. Humphrey? 
Peter Cunningham. in his ‘Handbook of 
London,’ 1850 edition, 
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in speaking of the | would probably read: 
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eminent inhabitants of St. James’s Street, 


/mentions James the caricatur. 


ist, lived at No. 29, 

over what was then the shop of Messrs. Hum. 
phrey, the printsellers and publishers. He 
threw himself out of an upstairs window, and 
died of the iniuries he received 

Here we get a combination of Humphreys 
in the plural 

Apart from: Gillray‘s caricatures, I. have 
a satirical print dated as being ‘‘ published 
by H. Humphrey, St. James’s Street, 28th 
January 1804,’’ and another ‘‘ published by 
G. Humphrey, 27, St. James’s Street, 30th 
January, 1822.” The name of H. Hun- 
phrey appears on some dated 1779, pub- 
lished at 227, Strand. 

Timbs, in his ‘ Curiosities 
1867 edition, says :— 

Humphrey was the publisher of Gillray’s 
caricatures, the copper plates of which were 
estimated, in 1815, to be worth £7,000. After 
Humphrey’s death, his widow could raise only 
£1,000 upon the plates; subsequently when 
offered by -auction, they were bought in at 
£500; and upon the widow’s death her execu- 
tors, unable to dispose of the plates as en- 
gravings, sold them to Mr. H. G. Bohn, the 
publisher, as old copper, for as Many pence as 
they were originally said to be worth pounds; 
and sets are now to be bought at one-fifth of 
the first cost. 

The ‘D. N. B.’ says that Gillray took 
up his residence with Miss (by courtesy 
Mes.) H. Humphrey, who was originally in 
the Strand, and removed later to New Bond 
Street, then Old Bond Street, and ae 
to 29, St. James’s Street. 

Of these authorities who is right? 

Another thing is that nearly every writer 
sheaks of 29, St. James’s Street, whereas all 
the engravings I have seen bear the number 
27 as being the address in this street from 
which they were issued. 


of London,’ 


E. Newton. 


Hampstead,”” Upminster, Essex. 


Tar Great Storm or NoveMBER, 1703 
(cxlvi. 21, 39, 59, 76).--When reading the 
very interesting documents contributed by 
Sir Ricuarp Tempter, I noticed a point in 
the Protest at the first reference that is 
doubtless ‘calculated to mislead anyone not 
familiar with notarial documents. 

In the 1st paragraph the word “ and”? is 
not superfluous. the construction being: 
‘Before me A. R. . . . and [before] the wit- 
nesses herefinlafter named, personally ap- 
peared Mr. Peter Tom,’”’ etc. (A modern Act 
‘‘and in the presence 
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of the witnesses.’’) The names of the witnesses | Red, was entrusted with Angers by Robert, 
are given in the final paragraph, begin-| Duke of the French: a first step towards his. 
ning: ‘‘ Thiss acted at...” ‘ final investiture, shortly before the death of 

The words ‘‘ personally appeared ”’ always | Charles tne Simple, as Count of the Angevin 
precede the names of the Appearers, .prob- | March, an under-fiet of the Duchy of France. 
ably because there may be a number of the | He married Koscilla, daughter of Warner, 
latter, whose names, occupations, etc., would | lord of Loches, Villentras, and Haye; and 


be set out in, full. 

Again, the ambiguous word their’? in) 

the paragraph beginning ‘‘ The next morn- | 

ing’ refers to the Appearevs, whose state- | 

ment is being reported in oratio obliqua by | 
the Notary. 

G. H. Wire. | 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


GERNEMUT (cxlvi. 66).—-Gernemut is Yar- 
mouth, at which the Cinque Ports had , 
rights, although originally such rights seem | 
to have been vested in Hastings alone. C7. | 
the writ of Robert, Earl of Leicester (died | 
1168), as Chief Justiciar of Henry Il :— 
“R. Com, leg. Baronibus regis de Hastingg’ 
salutem. Precipio quod abbas et monachi de 
Hulmo teneant bene et in pace et juste. 
terras suas in Gernemut .. .” (Round, 
‘Feudal England,’ p. 561; c7. pp. 565-6). | 
In the same reign the name occurs as Ger- | 
nemue. in the name as a justice in eyre and | 
chancery official, Adam a Gernemue (Adam 
of Yarmouth), whose quarrel with another | 
justice, Thurstan the king’s dispenser, is | 
related by Walter Map and quoted by Round | 
(‘King’s Serjeants,’ pp. 192-3); and it is| 
Gernemue again in the ‘Red Book of the | 
Exchequer’ (ed. Hail), pp. 666, 682. | 

G. H. Wurre. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

or Satispury (cxlvi, 66). 
—William de Montacute or Montagu, second 
Earl of Salisbury (1328-97) married Eliza- | 
beth, daughter of John de Mohun, ninth 
Lord Mohun of Dunster. <A contract of 
marriage was made between Salisbury and 
Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent, daughter of 
Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, but 
the lady was claimed by Sir Thomas Hol- | 
land, and her contract with Salisbury was 
annulled by a papal bull, dated 13 Nov., | 
1349. See ‘D. N. B.’ xxxviii. 214. 

I deduce the following descent of the; 
Counts of Anjou from Miss Kate Nor- | 
gates ‘ England under the Angevin Kings,’ | 
vol. i, pp. 105-260. 

Ingelger, son of Tortulf, is said by his 
marriage with ASlendis, niece of the Arch- 
bishop of Tours, to have acquired lands at 
Amboise.in Touraine. His son, Fulk the 


‘Lambert of Autun. 


thus obtained possession of Loches 1n- Tou- 
raine. 

They had three sons: Ingelger, who fell 
at Fleury fighting against the Northmen; 
Guy, Bishop of Soissons; and Fulk. the 
Good, who succeeded his father as Count in 
941-2. 

Fulk Il’s wife, Gerberga, left him one 
son Geoffrey, Greygown, who succeeded his 
father about 963. Geoffrey’s first wife was 
Adela, whose daughter Hermengard married 
Conan the Crooked, Count of Rennes: his 


| second, Adela, Countess in her own right of 


Chalons-sur-Saéne, and widow of Count 
He died in 987, soon 
after the coronation of Hugh Capet, and 
was succeeded by his son Fulk the Black 
(Nerra). Who Fulk’s mother was is uncer- 
tain; she may, perhaps, have been the 
demon-bride of tradition to whom his 
descendant, King Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
referred when he said: ‘‘ What wonder if we 
lack the natural affections of mankind—we 
who come from the devil, and must needs go 
back to the devil!” 

Fulk Nerra married Elizabeth the heiress 
of Vendéme and daughter of Count Bur- 
chard, who early in the dreaded year 1000. 
expiated her real or supposed sins as a wife 
by death at the stake. Fulk, leaving the 
Marchland to the care of his brother 
Maurice, four times made the pilgrimage to 
the Holy Sepulchre, dying in 1040 at Metz 
on his return journey. By his second wife, 
Hildegard, he was father of his successor, 
Geoffrey Martel, who died in 1060 and was 
succeeded by his nephew Geoffrey the 
Bearded—elder son of Hermengard or Adela, 
daughter of Fulk Nerra and Hildegard and 
wife of Geoffrey Count of the Gatinais. But 
Geoffrey the Bearded lay in a dungeon at 
Chinon 1068-96, and was superseded by his 
younger brother Fulk Rechin (the Quar- 
eller). 

Fulk married in 1070 Hermengard of “our- 
bon (mother of his immediate heir Geoffrey 
Martel the second who was killed 1106); 
abandoned her in 1075 for Arengard of 
Chatel-Aillon ; and in 1090 set the last aside ~ 
for Bertrada of Montfort, who on Whitsun- 
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France. 

Fulk Rechin abdicated in 1103, and died 
in 1109. On his death he was succeeded by 
his son by Bertrada, FKulk V, who married 
Aremburg, only child of Elias Count of 
Maine. Their daughter Matilda married 


William the Attheling, who perished in the | 


wreck of the White Ship in 1120; and in 


1128 their son Geoffrey Plantagenet wedded | 
Empress | 
with | 


the same William’s sister, the 
Matilda. By his second marriage 
Melisenda of Rethel, eldest daughter o 
Baldwin II, King of Jerusalem, Fulk V of 
Anjou became King of Jerusalem 1131-44. 
A. R. 


William de Montagu, or Montacute, Baron 


de Montagu, was created Karl of Salisbury | 


16 March, 1337, and died 1543/4. He mar- 
ried (1527) Katharine, d. of William, Lord 
Grandison, by whom he had a son William, 
who succeeded his father as Earl of Salis- 
bury, and who died 3 June, 1397, and a 
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Eve, 1093, eloped with King Philip I of 


9, 1924, 


| Another picture by Morland, ‘ Morning,’ 
shows a girl seated at table reading a letter, 
in front of her is a steaming coffee-pot and 
_single cup and saucer, the former with 
| handle. 

' In a complete service of china the same 
‘saucers were utilised for both tea- and coffee. 
-cups. A Crown Derby china service I pur. 
_chased some years since, manufactured circa 
1785, has handles to both the coffee- and tea. 
cups. 

No doubt SoutrHsm would obtain 
| further information if he addressed a com. 
| munication to the Worcester Royal Porce. 
lain Works, established since 1751. 

F. Brappury. 

Sheffield. 


CHEESING TIME (cxlvi. 48). — In the 
_autumn of 1880. I spent some time in the 
neighbourhood of Uckfield in Sussex, and 
amused myself with doing some _harvest- 
work. I found that the labourers thera 
vested for half an hour in the middle of 


younger son, John. each afternoon and took a little refresh- 
William, the elder son, married (1) Joan, ment, which they called their bait. Also I 
d. of Thomas, Earl of Kent (divorced 1349), Was at school at Winchester from 1857 to 
and (2) Elizabeth de Mohun, who died 1415, | 1861, and there on whole school days there 
The next Earl was William’s nephew, John Was interval from 4 to 4.30 p.m., called 
de Montagu, son and heir of his younger ‘ beaver time,” in which some mild ale 
brother John (above mentioned). _and some small pieces of bread were _Sup- 
(Authorities: Nicolas’s (ed. Courthope) | plied to the boys. — “ Beaver ’’ was said to 
‘ Historic Peerage of England,’ and Doyle’s have the same origin as ‘‘ beverage ’’; but 
‘ Official Baronage of England,’ vol. iii). in the language of the boys each piece of 
Table 605 ot Betham’s ‘ Genealogical | bread was called a “‘ beaver.” 


Tables of the Sovereigns’ gives the ancestry | 
of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou. | 
Cc. S. C. (B/C). | 

Tra Correr Cups (cxlvi. 47).—There | 
appears to be no knowledge of a definite date 
when tea-cups finally assumed fixed handles. 
Much useful information on such subjects is 
to be obtained from an examination of old 
pictures and prints depicting domestic scenes. 
Up to the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, as a rule, tea-cups are shown with- 
out handles. A painting of a tea-party 
temp. Queen Anne, with a family seated at 
table, displays silver tea-pot, kettle, — etc., 
and shows Oriental china tea-cups without 
handles (at that date, of course, hard-paste 


china was’ not manufactured in this 
country). Again, a print in my possession, 
‘A Tea Garden,’ after Morland, dated 


1800, shows the tea-cups still minus the 
handles. Coffeecups are almost invariably 
found with handles. 


A. D. T. 


ASTRONOMICAL FIcTI0N 


| (exlvi. 55).—There is an error in the beau- 


tiful poem on the burial of Sir John Moore. 
He is described as being buried ‘‘ by the 
struggling moon-beam’s misty light.’’ But 
the event took place at a new moon; so that 
we ought to read ‘‘ by the starry heaven’s 
mystic light.” 

A. 


An astronomical blunder in Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason’s ‘ Four Feathers,’ is referred to by 
Mr. and Mrs, E. Walter Maunder in ‘The 
Heavens and their Story.’ 


One of the most famous of the constellations 
that we, in England, never see, is the sta 
group of the Southern Cross. It is not until 
we get near the tropics—go down the Red 
or travel up the Nile—that it climbs over the 
southern horizon. 
seasons of the 
region of the z 


ear when the sun is in the 
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Therefore, it would be impossible for Colonel | 
Trench to say—as Mr. Mason represents him 
saying in The Four Feathers, on the night of 
his release trom the Stone House in Omdur- 
man—that for three years he had watched it 
every night, 
At the meeting of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, held in December, 1922, Sir 
George Greenhill, “read a paper entitled 
‘Astronomy with the Masters,’ in which he 
dealt with mistakes made by artists, which | 
are quite as interesting as those made by 
novelists. Sir George mentioned as one of — 
his examples Turner’s ‘Fighting Teme- 
raire,’ in which he contends the artist has | 
made the sun set in the Hast. Another pic-— 


ture critically examined was Hogarth’s ‘ The | 


Lady’s Last Stake,’ where the artist has | 
depicted the New Moon when it should have | 
been the Old Moon. (See The Observatory, | 


January, 1923). 


H. Askew. | 
Spennymoor. | 


I should like to add the following to the | 
astronomical blunders previously given: 

Hilaire Belloc, ‘ Eye-witness’: ‘‘ The | 
waning quarter moon shone fully . . . soon’ 
to set. It was not yet midnight.’’—If it 
was not yet midnight the waning quarter | 
moon would not have risen. 

Stevenson’s ‘ Prince Otto’: ‘‘ A shaving 
of a new moon that had lately arisen, but 
it was still too small and low down.’”’—A 
shaving of a new moon would have arisen 
hours ago in the day-time. 

The author in ‘In the South Seas,’ refers 
to ‘‘ The Sunset; yet a while longer the old | 
moon, semi-brilliant herself and with a 
silver belly.’’ Three days later there is the 
passage: ‘‘ The moon now three days old.” 

In ‘ The Art of Writing,’ Stevenson men- | 
tioned that he had adopted a_ precaution | 


which he recommended to other men, and | 
that was never to write without an almanac. | 
In ‘Hard Times’ a star is watched for | 
hours from the bottom of a disused shaft. | 
Maurice Hewlett, in ‘ Rest Harrow,’ has | 
a reference to Jupiter and Sirius in the | 
summer. Sirius can be seen in the frosty | 
evenings of January. 
Stacpoole in the ‘ Blue Lagoon’ mentions | 
stars in the sky ‘‘ by the million and mil- | 
lion.” It has been estimated that stars_ 
visible to the naked eye in both hemispheres — 
number about six thousand. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. | 

Whetstone, Middlesex. | 
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ANGER OF ANGERSLEIGH (cxlvi, 66).—Hill, 
in ‘The Place Names of Somerset,’ says 
Angersleigh appears to be Lega only in 
Domesday Book, and then the name Anger 
must have been lately superadded, for, from 
their number, it is evident that distinctive 
names were bound to grow up for “ leas.”’ 
It is spelt Angarslegh (1360-1427), with a 
variant Aungers-legh. The modern personal 
name is Ainger. The namein the form (as we 
take it) Ansger is ancient in Somerset. There 
are no fewer than five of this name, tenants 
or officials recorded in Domesday Book. 

The name occurs several times in ‘ Somer- 
set Pleas’ (Somerset Record Society). Ralph 
de Angers is a party in an action over com- 
mon rights at Cherleton, tried at the Assize 
at Ichester, 27 Henry III. A Robert de 
Angers is mentioned, and Nicholas Anger 
was a defaulter at this same assize. The 
De Banco Roll, No. 28, Hillary, 7 Edw., 
1279, contains the following : 

Knygtesley now Angersleigh, Som. Henry 
de Legh claims the presentation v. John 
Aunger. Henry says he last presented John de 
Pagane (? Pagrave). John Aunger says the 
living is not vacant, but “ consulta,” i.¢., sup- 
plied by Thomas le Mareschall. Postponed 
till Easter. 5 

The will of Joh. Anger (or Auger) of 
Chardelynche, dated 8 Feb., 1533, can be 
found in ‘ Wells Wills’ (F. W. Weaver), 
and a Walter Auger (or Anger) is a witness 


_to the will of Ric. Whyte, aliter Cox de Hol- 
ford, 11 May, 1535. 
_notes may interest C. J. B. A. 


W. G. Wittis Watson. 
Pinhoe. 


Str Mites Fieerwoop (cxlvi. 29).-—Sir 
Miles Fleetwoud and William Fleetwood, the 
Recorder of London were second cousins. 
William Fleetwood of Heskin, Lancashire, 


| by his wife Helen Standish, had with other 


issue : 

1. John Fleetwood of Benwortham. 

2. Thomas Fleetwood of the Vache, who 
by his second wife, Bridget Spring, had a 
son Sir William Fleetwood of Cranford and 
Ealing, who was the father of Sir Miles. 

3. Robert Fleetwood of Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, Notary Public, Citizen and _scrivener, 


, who by his wife Anne Tyldesley had a son 


William Fleetwood, the Recorder. 
Lorton WItson. 


Aubrey has confused Sir Miles with his 
kinsman William, Recorder of London. Sir 
Miles was admitted to Gray’s Inn, not the 
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Middle Temple; was never Recorder, but 
Receiver of the Court of Wards. The adven- 
ture related by Aubrey happened to the 
Recorder. The following pedigree, abridged 
from ‘leetwood Family Kecords,’ shows 
the relationship between Sir Miles and 
the Recorder : 
William kleetwood, of Heskin, 
co, Lancaster 


Bridget Spring, 
wife. 


Helen Standish 


| 
Thomas Fleetwood = 
of the Vache, and 
Chalfont St. Giles, | of Fleet Street, 
co. Bucks; d. 1570. | London; 
| Scrivener and 
Notary Public. 


= 


‘| 
William Fleetwood, 
Recorder of 
London; 
Died 1593/4. 


Sir William Fleetwood, 
of Cranford and Ealing, 
co. Middlesex; 
Dead before 1625. 


Sir Miles Fleetwood, Fleetwood, 
Died 1641. of Missenden, 
co. Bucks. 
R. W. B. 
St. Mary-te-Stxanp (cxlvi. 48). —In 
reply to your correspondent, Augustus 


Hare’s ‘ London,’ vol. i. p. 64, says: 

The original St. Mary’s having been destroyed 
by the Protector Somerset when he was build- 
ing Somerset House, which covers its site. 

L. S. C. E. 


‘* A GENTLEMAN, A SCHOLAR AND A CHRIS- 
TIAN’ (exlvi, 27).—On the N. wall behind 
the organ in Cranbrook Church, Kent, is a 
tablet to the memory of the Rev. Joseph 
Disney, M.A., Vicar of Cranbrook and 
Appledore, who died Aug. 3, 1777: ‘“‘ Re- 
spected as a gentleman, distinguished as a 
scholar and exemplary as a clergyman.”’ 

F. Cock. 


University Hoops (exlvi. 10, 51).—For 
Durham, see the Durham University Calen- 
dar, 1923-4, pp.385-388. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


Burnt Cream AND ‘“‘ Drest Buter” | 
(exlvi. 67).—The recipe for burnt cream | 
may be found in all old recipe books; it is 
nowadays known as Devonshire Cream. 

T think dressed butter upon ‘‘crots’”’ was 
what is known as Green Butter, viz., butter | 
mixed with chopped herbs and served on | 
sippets of toast . 

EK. E..C. 


Ferris’? anp ‘‘Furtson’’ (cxlvi. 46. 
87).—-Sir Arthur Ramsay-Steel-Maitland, | 
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Bart., of Sauchie, Stirlingshire, bears, 


| N’ayant pas pu... .”’ 


Ferprvuary 9, 1924, 


among other quarterings: 2nd, quarterly— 


Ist and 4th azure, three furisons or—for 
STEEL. 
See Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage.’ 
T. F. D. 
Napotreon IIL: Surrenper at SeEpay 


(cxlvi. 65).—There is a facsimile of the 
Emperor’s letter in Archibald Forbes’s ‘ Life 
of Napoleon III’ (1898), opposite p. 316 
The words are plain enough: ‘* N’ayant 
pas pu...”’ Blanchard Jerrold does not 
give a facsimile, but he prints the letter: 
On the other hand, 
M. Armand Dayot, in ‘Le Second Empire 
d@aprés des Peintures, Gravures, etc.’ p. 
530), gives the version ‘‘n’ayant pu.’’? Has 
a facsimile been published showing ‘‘ n’ayaut 
pu’’? If not, then the first version holds 
the field. 


OxrorD AND CaMBRIDGE (13 8S. i, 
490).—There is some account of this club in 
a ‘Old .and New London,’ vol. iv, 
p. 


J. Brernrere 


Some PsruponyM Prostems (exlvi. 47).— 

(2) ‘‘ Cynicus,’’ Martin Anderson (still 
living). 

(4) ‘‘ Redgap,’’ George Frederick Pardon 
(1824-1884), 

(9) ‘‘ Whitebelt,’’ Alfred White. 

10) ‘‘ Wanderer,’’ Elim Henry D’ Avig- 
dor (1841-1895). 

(12) ‘‘W. H. Scott,’ 
(1753-1839). 

(14) Craven,’”’ Capt. John William Carle- 
ton (d. 1856). 


John Lawrence 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Ma.a0R-GENERAL Str Joun W. Apams, K.C.B., 
H.E.1.C.S. [1764-1837] (exlvi, 29, 70)—I regret 
that I did not give quite correctly the title of 
the work enquired for. It was: ‘Remarks 
on Capt. ——’s Life of General Sir John Adams, 
K.C.B.,’ by Hamil, i.e., M. Lawrence, 
published in 1837 . 

R. Bryeuam Apams. 


AvutHors Wantep (exlvi. 11): 
2. (b). “ Fear and trembling Hope, etc.” 
Wordsworth, ‘ Yew-trees,—poem, beginning: 
“There is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale.” 
Isaac 
25, Cissbury Road, Hove. 


AvTHors (cxlvi. 67): 
1. The lines, “‘ Confide ye aye in Providence. 
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&.,” are from the poem ‘ Ilka blade of grass ” 
by James Ballantine, the Scottish poet. It | 
originally came out in a collection named | 
‘Whistle Binkie,’ published by Constable, | 
1856, and dedicated to Charles Dickens. Sir A. _ 
C. Mackenzie has set the poem to music. 
Morrie: Hamitron Scorr. 
1. The Author is James Ballantine, in a song. 
‘Ilka Blade o’ grass,’ music by John. 
ilson. 


Watter G. Cromsir. 

Caenwood Grange, 8.1.19. 

1. This was written by James Ballantine | 
(1808-1877) [wr. Ballantyne] and published in 
the ‘ Cambridge Book of Poetry ’ by the Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
1. ‘The Drap o’ Dew’ was composed by J. 
Ballantyne, verses enclosed. It is included in. 
a volume of Poems, entitled ‘ Living Voices, 
Selections chiefly from Recent Poetry.’ With 
a Preface by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Published in 1873 by Strahan 
and Co., 56, Ludgate Hill, London. Printed by 
Virtue & Co., City Road, London. 
T. H. Bayxter. 
[Verses enclosed with reply forwarded to 
querist.] 


4. This is by H. C. Ward. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Notes on Books. 


The Hellenistic Age. By J. B. Bury, E. A. 
Barber, Edwyn Bevan and W. W. ‘Tarn. | 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net). 


study of the importance 
of the Hellenistic Age a little perhaps ex- 
aggerates the danger of its neglect. There 
is no period of ancient history, except the 
pre-historic, for which more new material 
has recently come to light, or upon which more | 
good work has recently been done. Of this, | 
the three lectures which follow are a demon- | 
stration. They are the fruit of ripe and accu- | 
rate scholarship, but, while scholars will find | 
something to learn from them, the plain man) 
should read them with absorbing interest. 
Their matter and their manner are alike ex-| 
cellent. The importance of the Hellenistic Age | 
is historical. Although its own creations, com- 
pared with those of the Golden Periods of 
classical civilisation, are mediocre, it is more. 
than a link between Greece and Rome. The. 
more that is discovered about it the more 
clearly is it seen to be a great formation period. | 


Proressor Bury’s 


For the literary hhistory of Rome and through | 
Rome for that of Europe, its influnece was far- | 
reaching. The origins of the religious milieu | 
in which Christianity took its rise are to be | 
sought in its philosophy. Only through the) 
recent study of the administration of the) 
Ptolemies and the econoni: factors of the time | 
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water-ways. 
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are the social, economic and adminstrative 
aspects of the Roman Empire coming to be 
adequately understood. Literature is handled 
by Mr. Barber, popular philosophy by Mr. 
Bevan, economics by Mr. Tarn. All] three 
lectures are good, but the first and last will 
perhaps engage most attention, for here the 
new material, which has been provided by the 
papyri and the inscriptions from Delos is intro- 
duced to a wider circle than that of specialists. 
Mr. Tarn’s exposition of the rise in the cost 
of living and the fall in wages, and the result- 


| ing menace to social stability must be of in- 


terest to the student of social and economic 
conditions in any age, and it throws a valuable 
light upon the disputed question of the extent 
to which slave competition adversely affected 


free labour’ in classical antiquity. 


There is a curious slip on p. 11. The Mace- 
donians did not fight for, but against, Greece 
in the Persian War, nor did the Macedonian 
people receive recognition as Hellenes by admis- 


‘sion to the Olympic Games in 476 B.C. It was 
‘the royal family, who claimed to be the immi- 


grant descendants of Heracles, and not their 
whom Herodotus and Thucydides 
acknowledged to be Greeks. A pedant also 
regrets that the vulgar error, ‘‘ Lord Bacon” 


‘should receive the support of the authority of 
‘the Regius Professor of Modern History in 
Cambridge. 


London on the Thames. By H. Ormsby (Sifton, 
Praed & Co. 8s. 6d. net). 


Preruars nowhere have the natural features of 
the soil been so nearly obliterated as upon the 
site of London; and nowhere, either, it may 
be said, have people been more busy trying to 
reconstruct past conditions and appearances of 
things. This book concerns itself almost ex- 
clusively with the physical features of ancient 
London and its immediate neighbourhood, con- 
sidered partly as offering advantages to he 
seized, partly as presenting problems to be 
solved. From this point of view, as everyone 


' knows, the early history of London is largely 


that of an immense and very slowly advancing 


| drainage enterprise, which had to tackle areas 


of marsh, numerous streams, and the peculi- 
arities of the Thames banks. Side by side 
with this develop port and City as centres 
of trade and communication, terminus of roads 
The interaction between the 
growing city and the nature of the ground on 
which it rose and expanded, though it is 
touched on in every account of London with 
more or less fulness, has usually been a side- 
theme; it is a good thing to have a scholarly 


-and thorough, yet also readable and well-pro- 


portioned study expressly devoted to it. Good 


‘and plentiful maps are essential to the use- 


fulness of such a work—and the maps here are 
numerous, and all that can be desired for. their 
purpose. The book is one of the series of 
Geographical Studies ” issued _in connection 
with the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 
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S.P.E. Tract No. XV. The Split Infinitive, ete. 
By H. W. Fowler. Pictorial, Picturesque, 
etc. By Robert Bridges. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d. net). 


THE aspirer to pure English will derive some 
warning, much instruction, and a great deal 
of enjoyment from this Tract. Mr. Fowler on 
the split infinitive is amusing, reasonable, and 
illuminating. Perhaps he makes too little of 
cases where the intruding adverb creates a 
combination which is virtually and for the 


nonce a new verb. We were glad to observe his | 
persistent appeal to the ear in the discussion | 
of the position of adverbs. Dr. Bridges’s article | 


moves over large fields of idea and of history 


in a few serried but easy pages. He bids us | 
adopt the word “ pictorial” to denote “ bey oe | 


‘forms’ as have been commonly recognis 


on a small obscure field on which we hope the 
S.P.E. will some day turn its light: the ques- 
tion of adjectives that can only be used with 
logical propriety in the positive degree. 
tendency seems to be to extend the use of the 
comparative to these more and more freely, 


tive becomes insensibly modified. 


Morgan. (Cambridge University Press. 16s. 


net). 


Turs compilation, 
volumes, met with a deservedly warm welcome. 


In its present form it should be yet more widely | 
known and enjoyed. The volume is one of the | 
most attractive of recent issues of the Cam-— 
bridge press—stout, but not too stout, opening | 


well and every page inviting. |The selections 


and arrangement need no further commenda- 


tion—they are excellent. 
We should hope that several editions will be 

called for, and with that in view would suggest 

a careful revision for the correction of printers’ 

errors, which, though not frequent, are yet 

somewhat more frequent than need 

from the first fifty pages: p. 1, 


p. 22, 1. 4; p. 40, 1. 7 from bottom. More regret- | 


table is the mistake in the reference to Agri- 
cola, p. 7 (11. for x1.) The translation of the 


passage—taken from Loeb’s Classic Library—_ 
here and there leaves something to be desired: | 


for example, eorum sacra deprehendas is trans- 
lated “‘ You will surprise these celebrations of 
Gallic ceremonies,” a rather curious piece of 
English, likely to puzzle readers. Again—to 
turn to Asser—does he in truth say that 
Alfred’s candles were divided into twelve, longi- 
tudinally? The recognised translations from 
Latin are often astonishingly careless. 

It would be ungracious, indeed, to pursue 
minutis such as these any further; nor have 


etract from the value ef 
delightful book. 


CaraLogugs. 


Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue (No. 240), is, as 
theirs usually are, very interesting and var- 
ious. The Classic we should be most inclined 
to covet is a Virgil of 1529, illustrated by 200 
woodcuts, printed from those used for the 


on its first appearance in five | 


1. 11 of text; | 


Strassburg Virgil of 1502 (51.) Among MSS. we 
noticed an autograph page of one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Discourses to the Royal Academy 
(51. 5s.), and a serap-book, containing two short 
stories and some caricature heads, which be- 
longed to the Browning family. There is a 
copy of Milton’s ‘Defensio’ in the original 


all painters as suitable and effective in their | - edition, in its original cover—l. 5s., and 
art,” and would allow us to use it in the com- | 
parative degree, and speak of one object as_ 
“more pictorial ” than another. This trenches | 


o two volumes of Markham—the ‘ Hus- 
bandry’ (51 5s.), and, bound together, ‘ Coun- 
try Contentment’ and ‘The English House- 
wife ’—-7l. 10s. A first edition of John Mase- 
field’s ‘ Salt-water Ballads’ (1902) is offered for 
7l. 10s.; and the same price is asked for a 


The | set of 18 volumes of ‘ Elegant Extracts ’—six 


vols. each of poetry, prose, and epistles. Dic- 
kensians may like to know of a copy of the 


with the result that the quality of the adjec- | 47st issue of the first edition of ° Tha Chimes” 


—3l. 3s. Another good item is the black letter 


| (first edition) of the English version of ‘ Pas- 


Readings in English Social History, from Pre- Quillus Eestaticus ’ 


Roman Days to A.D. 1837. Edited by R. B. | 


printed by Wylliam 
Seres ” in 1566—6l. 6s. A seventeenth century 
MS. Armorial of The Gentry of Cheshire, con- 
taining, on 19 leaves, nearly. 500 coats-of-arms, 
| costs 61. 10s. A good copy of Cartwright’s ‘ The 
Preacher’s Travels ’ is worth noting (1611: 51.),. 
and so is a Venetian edition of Aesop having 
cuts from the blocks used for the Venetian 
edition of 1491—1583: 61. 10s. Oldish books on 
America are fairly well represented—the best 
being Hacke’s ‘ Collection of Original Voyages” 
(1699: 61.) Finally we must mention an auto- 
graph letter of 2 quarto pages written by 
Voltaire to the Abbé de Vallory in 1744—5l. 5s. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
EprroriaL communications should be ad- 


_ dressed to ‘ The Editor of ‘Notes & Queries,” 
| 22, Hssex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise- 
_ ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
| to “ The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
| the envelope the number of the page 
/'N. & Q” to which the letter refers. 
| Wuen answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
| pondents are requested to give within paren- 
| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
_the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at = the contribution in question is to 
found. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Itd., at their Offices, High Street, 
Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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